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WAR  IN  THE  HEART  AND  MIND;  THE  MDRAL  DOMAIN  OF  THE  GUERRILLA  WARRIOR  by 
MiAJ  Daniel  L.  Zajac,  USA,  57  pages. 

This  monograph  seeks  to  determine  if  the  moral  donain  of  battle  for 
guerrilla  soldiers  is  different  fma  that  of  conventional  soldiers. 

The  VKsrks  of  classical  and  ccntamporary  military  theorists  address 
various  factors  that  impact  cn  the  moral  donain  of  battle  for  the  individual 
soldier.  These  works  discuss  the  moral  donain  almost  exclusively  fron  the 
perspective  of  conventional  soldiers.  As  the  United  States  faces  the 
challenges  of  the  post  cold  war  world,  the  likelihood  of  military 
intervention  in  conflicts  involving  guerrilla  warfare  may  increcise.  If 
established  moral  donain  theory  does  not  apply  to  guerrilla  Wcirfare  then  new 
paradigms  addressing  the  guerrilla  merit  investigation,  understauxling  what 
motivates  the  guerrilla  soldier  in  ccmbat  will  eissist  the  U.S.  Ant^  in  the 
development  of  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures  to  defeat  guerilla 
movements. 

This  study  focuses  oi  rural-based  guerrillas  in  conbat  at  the  tactical 
level  of  war.  The  evidence  includes  a  review  of  theory  on  the  moral  donain 
and  case  studies  on  the  guerrilla  forces  of  the  Yugoslavian  Partisans 
(1941-44)  and  the  Viet  Cong  (1960-75) .  Classical  and  contemporary  theories 
describing  the  moral  donain  of  cowentional  soldiers  provide  a  base  line  for 
cotparisons  with  guerrilla  filters.  The  monograph  employs  Anther^  Kellett's 
•’factors  affecting  conbat  motivation*'  as  criteria  in  a  cotparative  analysis 
of  the  guerrilla's  moral  donain.  Those  factors  aire:  importance  of  the 
primary  grop;  unit  esprit;  marpower  allocation;  socialization;  training; 
discipline;  leadership;  ideology;  rewards;  preconcqptions  of  conbat;  aspects 
of  conbat;  conbat  stress;  and  conbat  behavior.  The  monograph  concludes  that 
Kellett's  factors  and  much  of  the  classical  moral  domain  theory  do  apply  to 
the  guerrilla.  Htwever,  vAiile  the  basic  construct  is  applicable,  the  nature 
of  sane  factors  is  significantly  different.  The  .nonograph  explores  these 
differences  and  their  implications  for  counterguerrilla  doctrine. 
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I.  iNTOODUcngj 

Ihrciu^crjt  history  pronincait  military  theorists  and  practitioners  have 
stressed  the  inportance  of  understanding  the  relationship  between  peqple  and 
war.  Despite  the  eiiphasis  that  many  theorists  place  ai  the  moral  domain  of 
battle,  few  of  them  tiddresseci  the  subject  in  different  forms  of  Wcur. 
Guerrilla  warfare  is  one  form  of  war  escaping  differentiation  in  theory  of 
the  moral  domain.  If  generally  accepted  theory  of  the  moral  domain  does  not 
apply  to  the  guerrilla,  then  new  paradigms  that  address  the  guerrilla  merit 
investigation.  This  subject  is  particulaurly  relevant  given  the  number  of 
guerrilla  wars  currently  in  progress. 

Today  as  the  Sendero  Luminoso  rocks  Peru,  the  descendants  of  Tito's 
Partisans  ravage  Yugoslavia,  and  Muslim  guerrillas  threaten  a  fledgling 
Russian  democracy,  guerrilla  wars  ccxitiraae  to  disrupt  peace.  In  addition  to 
threatening  their  homelands,  guerrilla  movemerts  menace  peaceful  nations  in 
close  proximity.  Every  day  the  potential  for  esxpaDded  conflagrations  grows. 

As  the  united  States  faces  the  challenges  of  the  post  cold  war  world,  the 
likelihood  of  military  intervention  in  ccsiflicts  invo3.ving  guerrilla  warfare 
increases.  A  better  understanding  of  vdiat  ke^is  the  guerrilla  fighting  will 
benefit  the  U.S.  Anry  in  the  development  of  doctrine,  tactics,  techniques  and 
procedures  to  defeat  guerrilla  forces,  unfortunately  our  current  doctrine, 
embodied  in  Field  Manual  90-g.  Countercruerrilla  Operations,  pays  little 
attention  to  the  guerrilla's  moral  domain. 

Ihis  study  seeks  to  determine  if  the  moral  domain  of  battle  for  guerrilla 
soldiers  is  different  from  that  of  conventional  soldiers.  The  breadth  of 
this  subject  requires  limits.  Iherefore,  the  focus  is  limited  to  rural-based 
guerrilla  soldiers  in  battle  at  the  tactical  level  of  war.  The  evidence 
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iiicludes  a  survey  of  moral  donain  theory  and  case  studies  of  Tito's  Partisans 
(1941-44)  zuxJ  the  Viet  Cong  (1960-75) .  Anthony  Kellett's  "factors  ciffecting 
ocnbat  motivation"  provide  a  cc»istruct  of  the  moral  donain  for  conventional 
soldiers  as  well  as  criteria  to  analyze  the  moral  donain  of  guerrillas.^ 

This  study  is  based  on  primary  artd  secondary  sources  recounting  the 
ejcperiences  of  the  guerrillaus.  There  are  no  empirical  data  from  studies  with 
ooitrolled  eoqDeriments  available  to  draw  ipon. 

Ponaih. 

The  theoretical  basis  of  the  moral  donain  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
classical  and  oontenporary  military  theorists.  The  phrase  "Moral  Donain  of 
Battle"  has  its  origins  in  Clausewitz'  seminal  work,  On  War.^  The  moral 
dotain  is  the  field  of  influence  that  aiffects  the  will  of  oonbatants.  It 
Includes  aill  variables  that  enhance  or  detract  fron  a  soldier's  will  to 
fic^.  The  importance  of  will  can  best  be  understood  in  the  framework  of  the 
follcwing  equation: 


"Ooiibat  motivation"  is  a  term  employed  to  describe  will  enhancing  variables 
while  "negatj.ve  oonbat  stress"  is  used  to  describe  variables  that  detract 


frcn  the  will  of  conbatants.  Thus,  the  equation  can  be  expanded  as  follcws: 


M  X  (W+m-s) 


Where  P=Force 
M>4feans 
W=Will 

mpoonbat  motivation 
s=negative  ccmbat  stress 


The  U.S.  Amy  defines  stress  as: 


.  .  .  the  bcxJy's  response  to  a  caemand  (stressor) .  Stressors 
are  events  or  situations  that  require  a  change,  create  internal 
emotional  conflict,  or  pose  a  threat.  The  demands  may  be  physical 
(cold,  injury,  disease)  or  mental  (fear,  conflict,  pressure) . 
Stressors  can  be  positive  or  negative.  D^)ending  upon  hew  it  is 
perceived  by  the  soldier.  .  .  .  Stressor  plus  perception  causes 
stress.'^ 


In  his  ccnprdiensive  work,  Oombat  Motivation.  Anthony  Kellett  defines 
oenbat  motivation  as: 

.  .  .  the  conscious  or  unconscious  calculation  by  the  combat 
soldier  of  the  material  and  spiritual  benefits  and  costs  likely  to 
be  attached  to  various  courses  of  actiem  aurising  frem  his  assigned 
combat  tasks.  Hence  motivation  oerfprises  the  influences  that  bear 
on  a  soldier's  choice  of,  degree  of  cemmitment  to,  and  persistence 
in  effecting,  a  certain  course  of  acticxi.^ 

The  last  line  of  Kellett 's  definiticxi  broadens  combat  motivation  to  the  point 

of  enoonpassing  the  entire  moral  demadn.  As  written  it  includes  factors  that 

both  enhance  and  detract  from  will.  Kellett's  definition  and  the  factors 

(affecting  combat  motivation)  he  derived  provide  a  useful  construct  of  the 

moral  domain. 

Conventional  and  Guerrilla  Warfare. 

Conventional  military  organizations  are  uniformed  forces  that  generally 
aibide  by  the  laws  of  war  and  are  enployed  in  overt  attenpts  to  secure  a 
legitimate  government's  political  objectives.  These  objectives  normally 
involve  the  capture  or  retention  of  territoty  and  (or)  the  destruction  of 
enemy  forces.  Conventional  forces  can  be  enployed  in  all  types  of  conflict 
frem  general  war  to  operations  short  of  war.  ,  They  are  capedale  of  conducting 
operations  without  the  use  of  nuclear  weaponsi  or  unconventional  methods. 
Conventional  forces  do  not  enploy  subversion,  jseUxtage,  covert  or  clandestine 

I 

operations  as  methods.  Unlike  guerrillas,  conventional  forces  generally 
operate  outside  enemy  controlled  or  politically  sensitive  territory.® 
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Guerrilla  warfare  eludes  a  sinple  definition.  Joint  Publication  1-02 

defines  guerrilla  warfare  as  a  form  of  unconventional  warfare  characterized 

by  "militeiry  and  peuramilitary  operations  conducted  in  enemy  held  or  hostile 

territory  by  irregular,  predaninantly  indigenous  forces.'*^  Field  Manual 

90-8.  Oounterouerrilla  Operations,  defines  guerrilla  forces  as: 

.  .  .  the  overt  ccxibat  elemerrt  of  the  insurgent  organization.  Hie 
manters  of  the  guerrilla  force  are  organized  under  military 
conceits  to  ccnduct  military  and  paramilitary  operations.  Their 
duties  usually  include  all  overt  anions  .  .  .  but  may  include 
covert  and  clandestine  operaticxis.° 

Guerrilla  warfare  may  occur  as  part  of  inter-state  and  intra-state  wars, 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  ccnflict.  It  has  been  employed  to  support 
oonventicaial  forces,  as  the  overt  manifestatic^  of  an  insurgency  or  a  ccmbina- 
tion  of  both.  Guerrilla  warfare  is  generally  employed  by  the  '•strategically 
weeOcer  side"  to  give  it  limited  offensive  czpabilities.®  The  guerrilla's 
primary  methods  are  small  unit  raids,  ambushes  and  sabotage. 

Guerrilla  wars  appear  in  many  fonns.  wars  fcu^t  for  natiaial  liberation 
against  colonial  powers,  aggressors,  or  foreign  occupiers  provide  many 
examples.  Guerrillas  have  played  central  roles  in  civil  wars  involving 
revolutionary  struggles  based  on  social  demeinds.  These  struggles  often 
involve  political,  ethnic,  religious,  or  ethnic-religious  minorities  fitting 
for  seoessiOTiist  or  lesser  aims.^°  In  many  conflicts,  guerrilla  viarfeace  is 
manifested  by  oonnando  actions  laimiched  by  a  major  ccmbatctnt  against  enemy 
rear  areas.  This  study  aoc^jts  the  descripticxis  of  guerrilla  warfare 
discussed  above.  Urban  guerrillas  and  terrorists  are  excluded  front  the 
parameters  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  this  study. 

II.  THEPRETIcaL  ProSPBCITVE  OF  THE  MORAL  DOMAIN  OF  THE  OONVIMTCmL  SOLDIER. 

The  works  of  clasuical  eind  contemporary  military  theorists  address 
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various  factors  that  iitpact  on  the  moral  danain  of  battle  for  the  individual 
soldier.  Six  theorists  vAio  placed  significant  enphasis  on  the  moral  danain 
in  their  writings  were  de  Scixe,  von  Clausewitz,  du  Pioq,  Moicin,  Marshall  and 
Kellett.  The  works  of  these  authors  discuss  the  moral  danain  of  battle 
almost  exclusively  in  terms  of  conventional  soldiers. 

Maurice  de  Saxe  was  among  the  earliest  military  writers  to  address  the 
moral  domain  of  war.  For  de  Saxe,  knavledge  of  the  "Human  Heart",  a  feel  for 
what  is  required  to  motivate  soldiers  every  day,  was  the  most  Inportant 
element  in  war.^^  In  Mv  Reveries  Utxan  the  Art  of  War  written  in  1732,  de 
Saxe  described  a  number  of  orgauiizational  and  doctrinal  innovations,  all 
focused  on  reinforcing  the  will  of  the  cannon  soldier.  He  was  prophetic, 
ooTtributing  numerous  practical  ideas  that  many  armies  eventually  adopted. 

On  War,  by  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  includes  numerous  references  to  the  moral 
domain;  he  believed  that  moral  factors  outwei^ed  all  others  in  war.^^  In 
Chapter  Three  of  Book  I,  "On  Military  Genius",  Clausewitz  described  four 
elements  that  comprise  the  climate  of  war.  Those  elements  are  "danger, 
exertion  [and  suffering],  uncertainty  and  chance. He  returned  to  the 
moral  danain  in  Chapters  Three  through  Six  of  Book  III,  identifying  the 
principal  moral  elements  as  "the  skill  of  the  commander,  the  esperience  and 
courage  of  the  troops,  and  their  patriotic  spirit.  Together  these 
ooncq^ts  define  the  great  theorist's  view  of  the  moral  domain. 

Ardant  du  Piog's  enduring  contribution  to  militaury  thou^t  is  a 
compilation  of  his  writings  that  were  published  posthumously  in  1880  and 
titled.  Battle  Studies.  His  woidc  is  an  examination  of  the  relationship 
between  men  eind  battle.  Du  Pioq's  personal  experience,  historical  studies 
(of  ancient  and  modem  battles)  and  research  (in  the  form  of  questionnaires) 
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lend  credibility  to  his  ideas. 


Du  Pioq  based  his  ideas  on  the  beliefs  that  roan  is  the  fundamental 
instnment  of  war  and  that  basic  huroan  nature  is  constant.^®  Echoing  de 
Saxe,  he  saw  the  human  heart  as  the  start  point  in  the  study  of  war,  stating, 
"Nothing  can  be  wisely  prescribed  in  an  any  ...  without  exact  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  instrviment,  roan,  and  his  state  of  mind,  ^lis  morale,  at  the 
instant  of  conbat."^®  He  eiqjiored  the  interaction  of  courage,  discipline, 
unit  cohesion,  morale  and  men  in  ccmbat.  Furthermore,  du  Pioq  explained  hcM 
organization,  tactics  and  leadership  must  be  tailored  (tempered  by  national 
characteristics)  to  maximize  soldier  effectiveness  in  battle.  He  strongly 
believed  that  detailed  studies  of  men  in  battle  were  the  key  to  develcping 
appropriate  military  organizaticxis  and  methods. 

Written  in  1945,  Ihe  Anatomy  of  Courage  was  Lord  Moran's  attespt  to 
determine  "hew  courage  is  bom  and  hew  it  is  sustained  in  a  modem  anry  of  a 
free  people."^®  Moran  derived  most  of  his  concerts  fron  personal 
experience  in  the  First  World  Wcir.  He  believed  that  feeir  was  generated  vhen 
man's  survival  instinct  reacted  to  danger.  Men  responded  to  fear  fcy  making  a 
conscious  choice  between  acts  of  courage  or  cowardice.  Moran  viewed  courage 
as  a  moral  quality  end  a  matter  of  character  while  ccwardice  was  a  powerful 
regard  for  perscxial  safety  in  the  face  of  the  eneity.^® 

Arguably  the  most  fameus  oomnentary  on  men  in  battle  is  S.L.A.  Marshall's 
Men  Against  Fire;  The  Problem  of  Battle  Ooinnand  in  Future  War.  Published  in 
1947,  Marshall's  work  was  a  reaction  to  the  period's  eropheisis  ot  technology 
in  war.  Mcurshall  believed  that  the  hunan  element  had  been  neglected  in 
recent  military  theu^t  and  that  masses  of  infantry  in  close  combat  retained 
great  iaportance  in  war  despite  the  destructiveness  of  modem  weaponry.^® 


with  this  in  mind  he  set  out  to  discern  "hew  the  masses  of  cur  men  react  in 


battle  and  to  measure  cemmon  denominators  of  our  weakness  and  our  strength  in 
close  combat.  In  addition,  he  wanted  to  "remark  on  those  matters  which 
are  vital  to  the  efficiency  of  men  in  combat.  Inevitably  his  inquiries 
led  to  an  analysis  of  the  moral  domain.  Marshall's  evidence  was  gathered 
from  innovative  combat  atfter-action  interviews  in  World  War  II  and  personal 
experience  in  both  World  Wars.  As  an  official  U.S.  military  historian, 
Marshall  interviewed  the  survivors  of  small  units  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific 
soon  etfter  their  engagements.  By  piecing  together  these  first-hand  accounts 
he  derived  sinple  conclusions  that  echoed  many  concepts  already  e^^lored  by 
de  Saxe,  von  Clausewitz  and  du  Picq. 

A  recent  vwrk  addressiiig  moral  domain  theory  is  Anthony  Kellett's  Combat 
Motivation;  The  Behavior  of  Soldiers  in  Battle.  Kellett,  an  amlyst  in  the 
Operational  Research  and  Analysis  establishment  of  the  Canadian  D^artment  of 
National  Defence,  incorporated  much  of  the  moral  domain  theory  explored  by 
his  predecessors.  He  synthesized  and  integrated  those  theories  to  define 
"factors  affecting  combat  motivation."  Those  factors  are:  iitportance  of  the 
primary  group;  unit  esprit;  manpewer  allocation;  socialization;  training; 
discipline;  leadership;  ideology;  rewards;  preconceptions  of  combat;  aspects 
of  combat;  combat  stress;  and  combat  behavior. 

Importance  of  the  Primary  Group 

IXi  Picq  stressed  the  need  to  build  cohesion  by  stedjilizing  combat  groiqjs 
that  fostered  brotherhood,  professional  knowledge,  sentiment  and  unity. 

He  might  have  been  the  first  to  address  the  conc^^t  of  the  primary  groep. 
Kellett's  concept  of  the  primary  group  largely  mirrors  du  Picq's.  The 
primary  group  is  formed  by  mutual  attraction,  tactical  requirements. 
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interd^)endence  and  shctred  values.  In  battle  these  groups  have  two  p  *iitary 

gocds.  The  first  is  individual  and  group  survival.  Ihe  second  is  mission 

aocxxplishment.  Social  pressure  and  the  physical  and  psychological  sipport 

of  peer's  help  soldiers  overccnie  negative  stressors.  Pride,  ego  and  a  desire 

to  be  aco^>ted  by  the  grap  wei^  heavily  cxi  groip  members.  While  these 

grxx^  are  normally  essential  to  unit  cohesion  in  battle,  they  can  have  a 

negative  effect  when  they  work  against  the  goals  of  the  larger  lanit.^^ 

« 

Marshall  believed  that  unit  oohesi<^  helped  men  overoonte  the  debilitating 
effects  of  isolation  and  fear.  Ihe  most  important  factors  facilitating 
cohesion  and,  thus,  courage  revolved  around  the  primary  grtxp. 

On  the  field  of  fire  it  is  the  touch  of  human  nature  vhicdi 
gives  men  courage  and  enables  than  to  make  proper  use  of  their 
weapcvis.  ...  By  the  same  token,  it  is  the  loss  of  this  touch 
which  freezes  men  and  inpairs  all  action.  D^>rive  it  of  this 
vitalizing  ^sark  and  ro  man  would  go  forward  against  the 
eneny.^® 


Uiis  touch  of  human  nature  is  maintained  by  physical  ("the  near  presence  or 
the  presumed  presence  of  a  ccmrade”)  and  spiritual  unity  between  the  men  of  a 
unit.^^  Communications  between  unit  members  and  their  leaders  on  the 
battlefield  is  an  essential  factor  facilitating  this  unity.  Soldiers  who 
felt  they  belonged  to  a  cohesive  unit  often  performed  well  in  battle.  A 
soldier's  desire  to  help  his  peers,  thereby  naintaining  their  respect  cind 
confidence,  was  critical  for  "personal  honor  is  the  cne  thing  valued  more 
them  life  itself  by  the  majority  of  men."^® 
taiit-Espcit 


Uhit  esprit  "enlargens  and  canalizes  primary  grotp  bonds"  and 
subordinates  primary  grop  goals  to  a  hi^er  cause.  Du  Picq  expressed 
this  in  his  etnalysis.  "We  animate  with  petssion,  a  violent  desire  for 
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ind^jendence,  a  religious  fanaticism,  national  pride,  a  love  for  glory,  a 
madness  for  possession. De  Saxe  advocated  the  establishment  of  unit 
identities  and  histories  to  foster  cohesion  and  esprit.  To  build  an  array 
as  a  true  extension  of  the  nation's  will,  he  advocated  conscription  flavored 
by  the  elevaticxi  of  naticxTalism  and  the  honor  of  military  service. 

Besides  outward  manifestations  in  tradition,  history  and  symbology,  esprit  is 
heavily  eiffected  ly  "recruiting,  training,  and  assignment  practices  that 
personalize  the  [military]  community.  Therefore  unit  turbulence  caused 
by  rotation  and  r^lacement  policies  hais  a  great  impact  on  esprit. 

Clausewitz  equated  the  importance  of  an  army's  spirit  with  the  ability  of 
its  leader.  The  source  of  spirit  vas  the  interacticai  of  "a  series  of 
victorious  wars"  and  "frequent  exertions  of  the  army  to  the  limits  of  its 
strength."^®  Clausewitz  believed  that  "military  virtues"  —  emsisting  of 
"obedience,  order,  rule,  and  method"  —  were  found  only  in  regular 
armies."®  Irregular  forces  substitute  "natural  qualities"  —  "bravery, 
ejdaptability,  stamina  and  enthusiasm"  —•  for  military  virtues.  When 
Clausewitz  defined  courage  resulting  from  positive  motives  —  "ambition 
patriotism,  or  enthusiasm  of  any  kind"  — ,  he  was  describing  Kellett's 
ccxic^it  of  esprit.^® 

Manpower  Allocation 

Marpewer  allocation  involves  the  organization,  r^lacement  and  rotation 
practices  of  an  array.  The  structure  of  ein  army's  organizations  can  have 
crucial  effects  oti  the  forraaticxi  of  cohesive  primary  groips.  Simileirly,  the 
balance  of  manpewer  and  differences  between  fighting  eind  supporting  soldiers 
can  influence  unity  in  the  force.  As  noted  previously,  faulty  r^lacement 
euxJ  rotation  policies  can  have  negative  effects  on  morale,  cchesion  and 
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e^irit.  Individual  r^lacement  policies,  for  exanple,  often  result  in 
individualistic  goals  that  detract  frcm  unit  cohesion  and  esprit.  Ihe 
inportanoe  of  enlightened  unit  rotati<»i  policies  is  critical.  Soldiers  need 
time  for  rest  and  reci4)eration  to  esc^ae  fron  negative  stressors,  a  point 
made  clear  by  Moran.  Moreover,  time  away  ftan  the  battlefield  allows 
r^lacement  soldiers  time  to  gain  aoo^atance  in  primary  groups. 

Socialization 

Socializaticxi  involves  the  transition  that  an  individual  undergoes  in 
moving  frcm  civilian  to  military  societies.  It  includes  imbuing  new  soldiers 
with  the  traditicxis,  discipline  and  accffatanoe  of  leeidership  and  authority 
essential  to  the  military.  Soci2d  and  physiced  isolation  frcm  civilian 
society  generally  enhances  the  process.  Historically  this  isolation  vas 
prevalent.  However,  as  modem  armies  grow  more  dependent  on  volvnteers  for 
manpcwer  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  accept  civilian  norms  in  the  military 
society.  Modem  recruits  tend  to  view  the  military  more  as  an  oocxpation 
with  careers  and  rewards  and  less  as  an  institution  with  values  and  norms 
that  transcend  self  interest. 

Training 

From  de  Saxe  to  Marshall,  moral  domain  theory  emphasizes  the  irportcmce 
of  training.  It  should  be  as  realistic  as  possible  and  provide  soldiers  with 
a  reasonably  accurate  idea  of  vdiat  to  expect  in  combat.  Training  arms  the 
soldier  with  discipline,  basic  military  skills,  confidence  and  physical 
stamina.  Training  is  irportcUTt  in  socialization  and  the  creation  of  primary 
grtx^.  Battle  drills,  tactics,  techniques  emd  procedures  facilit.ite 
teamwork  and  build  resistance  to  fear  in  battle. 

To  Marshall,  realistic  training  and  its  products  —  confidence  and 
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discipline  —  contribute  to  unit  cohesion. Training  must  enphasize  the 
static  realities  of  the  battlefield,  the  need  for  ccxnmunication  and  the 
inportance  of  high  volumes  of  well  directed  fire.  Marshall  believed  that 
well  directed  fire  was  decisive  in  battle  and  that  training  was  essential  to 
the  productican  of  fire.  The  effective  enploynent  of  high  volumes  of  fire  by 
the  majority  of  men  in  a  unit  was  a  memifestation  of  cohesion  and  individual 
initiative.  Based  on  his  research,  Marshall  concluded  that  only  25%  of  the 
soldiers  in  well-trained  units  fired  their  weapons  in  an  engagement  vdiile  the 
army-wide  average  was  a  mere  15%.  These  statistics  presumed  that  80%  of  the 
unit  had  the  opportunity  to  engage  the  eneny.^^  To  oreate  hi^ier  volumes 
of  fire,  Marshall  recommended  building  teams  around  identified  filters  vhile 
placing  those  less  pzxmie  to  fire  on  crew-served  and  heavy  weapons.  Crews 
provide  moral  support  while  respcjnsibility  for  important  weapcxis  appeals  to  a 
man's  pride  and  desire  to  sipport  his  peers.^^ 

Despite  the  merits  of  inoculating  the  soldier  with  instinctive  reactions 
to  varicxas  situations,  individual  initiative  must  be  developed  in  soldiers. 

IXi  Pioq  felt  that  "fire  by  comnand"  techniques  were  wasteful,  generally 
preferring  the  initiative  inherent  in  "fire  at  will"  techniques.^® 

Marshall  reinfcaroed  this  idea  67  years  later.  He  firmly  believed  that 
discipline  inhibiting  the  initiative  of  thinking  soldiers  is  self-defeating 
and  that  soldiers  with  the  initiative  to  fire  remain  active  and  move  in 
battle.^®  Ocrinenting  on  unity  of  actiwi  and  initiative,  Ifarshall  stated, 
"These  two  aims  are  not  mutually  exclusive;  in  fac*,  they  are  the 
cxnplementary  halves  of  an  enli^tened  battle  discipline. 

DisciDlir.e 

Discipline  is  enforced  by  formal  and  informal  means.  Formal  discipline 
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is  naintained  by  the  rules  and  iregulations  of  military  service.  It  generally 
includes  a  system  of  punishments  to  influence  the  individual  aid  groip  to 
ocnply  with  the  orders  of  si;¥)eriors  and  rules  of  conduct.  In  times  of  great 
trial  these  systems  can  move  to  the  extreme  with  draocaiian  measures  to  make 
soldiers  fear  the  consequences  of  failure  more  than  battle.  While  such 
methods  have  been  effective,  they  usually  destroy  esprit. Informal 
sources  of  discipline  flew  fron  the  social  pressures  of  the  primary  groiq}. 

Ihe  basic  human  need  to  belcxig  to  and  maintain  the  trust  and  respect  of  the 
group  are  essential  to  this  form  of  discipline. 

Du  Picq  r^jeatedly  aphasized  the  need  for  individual  and  unit  discipline 
rooted  in  moral  pressure  and  sipervisicai.^^  Leaders  served  to  maintain 
discipline  by  providing  cormand  presence  in  battle.  Ihis  presence  sustains 
unit  discipline  and  cohesicxi  by  demonstrating  that  directicxi  and  orders 
exist. 

Leadership 

In  the  midst  of  the  danger  and  fricticxi  of  battle,  soldiers  "exhibit  a 
pcwerful  tendency  toward  inaction  and  passivity."®^  This  is  when 
leadership  (peurticulcirly  leadership  by  exanple)  is  most  critical.  Trends  in 
warfare  have  tended  to  force  this  burden  Icwer  and  lower  in  the  chain  of 
ocrannand.  As  Marshsdl  pointed  out,  ccmnunication  is  crucial  to  oenbat 
leedership.^^  Men  tend  tc  ficht  \Aien  leeutership  is  present  and  providing 
them  with  clearly  defined  and  viable  courses  of  action.  Ihis  leeidership  can 
take  the  form  of  the  estab]  ished  chain  of  cenraand  or  emergent  leaders  who 
take  cmtrol  in  the  absexxa  of  effective  leaders. 

Di  Picq  and  Marshall  placed  great  eirphasis  on  the  role  of  leaders  in 
sustaining  cohesion  under  fire.  Maintaining  forward  movement  in  the  attack 
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or  firmness  in  the  defense  requires  leaders  v*io  direct  the  engagement  from 
the  front.  These  leaders  envloy  direct  ccnminication  and  coordinate  suf^rt 
\^le  their  presence  has  a  calming  effect  on  soldiers.®® 

Ideology 

For  soldiers,  ideology  can  be  a  "ocnscious  political  philosophy”  and  (or) 
a  "sense  of  value  of  their  own  society  and  its  way  of  doing  things."®®  In 
both  cases  ideology  gives  legitimacy  to  the  cause  for  which  soldiers  fight 
and  the  "orders  given  in  the  furtherance  of  the  goals  and  interests  of 
[their]  society."®^  While  ideology  is  importcint  to  the  mainterance  of 
esprit,  its  greatest  contribution  rests  in  bringing  the  soldier  to  the 
battlefield.  Ideology  helps  sustain  motivation  over  time  and  iirpedes 
danoralization.  Leaders  tend  to  have  stronger  ideological  beliefs  and  often 
lapeirt  them  to  subordinates.  Mass  media  ocununicaticais  hcis  gained  increasing 
laportance  with  its  ability  to  transmit  beliefs  and  values  (ideology)  between 
the  heme  front  and  the  battlefield.  This  is  a  double-edged  sword  that  can 
reciprocally  increase  or  decrease  morale  in  both  areas.®® 


Rewcirds 

Most  soldiers  expect  some  reward  for  their  efforts  and  sacrifices. 
Rewards  take  two  forms:  tangible  and  intangible.  The  former  includes 
decorations,  money,  miscellaneous  benefits  or  ce^jtured  booty.  The  latter 
involves  recognititxi  in  the  form  of  parades,  media  publicity,  or  unit 
formations.  For  many,  gaining  the  acceptance  and  respect  of  the  primary 
group  may  be  the  greatest  reward  of  all.  In  any  case  reward  systems  seldom 
satisfy  the  needs  of  all  soldiers  and  can  actually  work  against  primary  grxxp 
cohesion.  While  the  effects  Of  recognition  are  ^iiemeral,  the  absence  of 
recognition  tends  to  have  long-term  negative  effects  on  esprit.®®  De  Saxe 
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De  Saxe 


demonstrated  keen  insight  on  the  need  for  rewards  by  describing  systems  to 
ensure  soldiers  received  fair  pay  and  pronotions  based  on  merit. 
Preconcajtions  of  Conbat 

Shock,  surprise  and  isolaticn  are  powerful  negative  stressors  on  men  in 
battle.  To  overocne  these  variables,  soldiers  require  a  reascnadsly  accurate 
picture  of  vtot  they  will  experience  prior  to  ocmbat.  Tough,  realistic 
training  shcpes  soldiers'  precoicqptions  of  battle,  but  rarely  makes  them 
invulnerable  to  the  shock  of  ocmbat.  Once  under  fire,  interpersonal 
ocmunications  and  the  close  proodmity  of  ocmrades  st.iffen  their  resistance 
to  surprise  on  the  battlefield.®^ 

Aspects  of  Ocmbat 

No  matter  vhat  motivatioial  forces  bring  a  soldier  to  the  field  of 
battle,  combat  experience  will  inevitably  change  his  motivaticaxs.  Fatigue, 
climate,  terrain,  nourishment,  casualties  and  success  (or  defeat)  are  some 
a;^9ects  of  combac  that  support  or  detract  from  ocmbat  motivation.  Strength 
in  primary  grap  cohesion,  esprit,  leadership  and  training  bolster  the 
soldier's  resistance  to  the  debilitating  aspects  of  ccmbat.  Success  on  the 
battlefield  builds  confidence  and  eprit.  Failure  and  casualties  cibsorbed 
for  little  perceived  gain  undermine  confictence  in  leaders  and  ideology. 
Casualties  have  their  greatest  iiipact  can  the  primary  groip  where  the  loss  of 
rejected  fighters  and  friends  tend  to  have  profoundly  negative  effects  on 
motivation. 

To  Clausewitz,  indifference  to  exertion  and  suffering  is  a  treat  soldiers 
are  bom  with  or  gain  through  training.  Clausewitz  believed  that  ccmmanders 
and  leaders  at  all  levels  must  recognize  the  mental  and  physical  a^xects  of 
exdiaustioi  before  they  incapacitate  the  soldier  and  the  anny.  Because  war  is 
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a  duel  between  living  organisms,  soldiers  cannot  accurately  predict  what 
their  enemy  will  do.  Consequently,  most  actions  tpon  which  war  is  based  are 
engulfed  in  a  fog  of  uncertainty.  Clausewitz  believed  that  this  area  was 
doninated  by  the  "pcwers  of  intellect"  and  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on 
the  ocmnander  in  mitigating  the  tmcertainty  of  the  battlefield.®^ 

Chance  can  change  the  course  of  a  battle.  In  Claiisewitz*  view  "no  other 
human  activity  [war]  gives  it  [chance]  gnat^  scope;  no  other  has  such 
incesscint  and  varied  dealings  with  this  intruder."®^  The  responsibility 
for  overcaning  the  influence  of  chance  rests  with  leaders.  Th^  must  wei(^ 
uncertainties  and  make  decisions  during  ccmbat.  Clausewitz  conpleted  Book  I 
with  a  discussion  of  the  "atmosphere  of  war"  and  "friction.”  All  those 
factors  that  resist  an  army's  functions  "coalesce  to  form  the  atmosphere  of 
war,  and  turn  it  into  a  medium  that  iiipedes  activity. "®®  Danger,  exertion 
and  imperfect  intelligence  are  conponents  of  his  ccnc^t  of  friction.  He 
OOTcluded  that  the  only  way  to  overccite  this  atmosphere  was  combat 
experience.®® 

Du  Picq's  conceit  of  the  effect  of  one  army  on  another  consisted  of 
material  (equipment)  and  moral  (fecir)  ocnponents.  While  the  material  affects 
the  moral,  the  latter  is  most  important.  By  attacJcing  or  threatening  attack, 
one  side  gains  a  moral  edg  over  the  other;  this  moral  siperiority  is  crucial 
to  defeating  the  enemy.  ®^  [Xi  Picq  recognized  ciianges  in  the  nature  of  war 
and  the  need  to  adjust  to  them.  He  discerned  that  the  increasing  lethality 
of  weeponry  would  result  in  greater  battlefield  dispersion,  increased  soldier 
isolation  eind  wider  ^jans  of  control.®®  He  believed  these  trends  created  a 
corresponding  need  to  compensate  for  man's  instincts.  Small,  well-trained 
units  employing  sound  doctrine  characterize  his  solution  to  the  empty 
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bat±lefield.  ^ 


Combat  Stress 

E^qxssure  to  aspects  of  combat  have  a  profound  influence  on  soldiers  over 
time.  Kellett  subscribes  to  Moran's  theory  that  each  soldier  has  a  finite 
ability  to  overcome  the  stressors  that  produce  fear.  Once  a  soldier  has 
expended  his  ability  to  resist  stress,  he  is  prone  to  breakdown.^^ 

Logically,  extended  periods  of  intense  combat  can  accelerate  the  consuirption 
of  resistance  and  rabidly  bring  soldiers  to  the  breaking  point.  Kellett 
agrees  with  Marshall  and  Moran  that,  a  screening  process  can  prevent  many  men 
with  persOTality  characteristics  prone  to  rz^id  breakdowns  from  joining 
combat  units. 

Clausewitz  believed  that  the  ability  to  function  vAiile  cdssorbing  the 
stress  of  battle  required  "self-control  .  .  .  rooted  in  taiperament. 

The  ability  to  endure  a  single  blow  to  the  will  is  staunchness,  vhile  the 
ability  to  endure  long-term  stress  is  endurance.  The  ability  to  overcome 
emotion  is  a  function  of  balance  in  a  soldier's  character.  Clausewitz 
identified  four  character  types  with  regard  to  this  balance  of  emotion; 
stolid  men  not  easily  moved  by  emotion;  active  men  who  are  sensitive  yet 
calm;  excitable  men  yho  are  easily  and  sharply  aroused  for  brief  periods;  and 
men  of  strength  euid  durability  vho  are  moved  gradually  by  de^  emotions. 
Clausewitz  found  mo6t!i  value  in  men  of  the  first  aixi  last  types. 

Qqnbat  Behavior  \ 

B^iavior  in  oombatl  hinges  on  the  soldier's  instinct  for  self- 
preservatic*!.^^  The  conscious  decisiai  to  overcome  the  fear  of  death  and 
act  with  courage  is  weakened  or  strengthened  by  relative  commitment  to  "tasks 
levied  on  the  individual  and  the  gtrxp."^®  Self-preservation,  however,  is 


a  pcwerful  motivator  when  no  alternative  to  fitting  is  possible.  Uiis 
abject  grows  in  iirportance  on  fluid  battlefields  where  rear  areas  offer 
little  if  any  safety.  Moreover,  wnen  leaders  and  primary  grot?)  members 
denoistrate  the  drive  to  survive  imnadiate  threats,  social  pressures  bolster 
the  individual's  ability  to  contribute  to  the  unit's  preservation.^^  With 
ocnbat  esqserience,  soldiers  gain  confidence  by  learning  hew  to  survive.  This 
confidence  strengthens  a  soldier's  ability  to  overcome  fear.^^ 

Clausawitz  asserted  that  courage  was  the  first  requirement  to  overcome 
fear.  He  defined  two  types  of  courage  in  the  face  of  danger:  permanent  and 
situational  courage.  The  hi^iest  form  of  courage  vas  a  combination  of  both. 
Permanent  courage  (indifference  to  danger)  is  a  matter  of  tenperament,  and 
the  most  de{/endable  form.  Situational  courage  in^ires  boldness  emd  may  be 
the  result  of  "ambiticsi,  patriotism,,  or  enthusiasm  of  any  kind."^® 

LU<e  Clausewitz,  du  Pioq  fait  that  man's  self-preservation  instinct  (a 
basic  part  of  human  nature)  was  anplified  by  the  fear,  <*aos  and  uncertainty 
generated  on  the  battlefield.  The  problem  was  reinforcing  the  soldier's 
courage  to  overcome  his  desire  for  self-preservation.  Du  Pioq  described  a 
myriad  of  interrelated  factors  that  had  to  be  accomnodated  to  build  courage. 
The  most  important  were  discipline,  unit  oohesiCTi  and  morale.  Uhit 
organization,  tactics  and  leadership  positively  influenced  those  factors  and 
had  to  be  addressed  before  a  war.^® 

Moran  felt  that  soldiers  are  bom  with  varying  ability  to  sustain  courage 
in  battle. 

There  seemed  to  be  four  degrees  of  courage  and  four  orders  of 
men  measured  by  that  standard.  Men  vrfio  did  not  fear;  men  vrfio  felt 
fear  tut  did  not  show  it;  men  who  felt  feeir  shewed  it  but  did 
their  job;  men  vAio  felt  fear  shewed  it  and  shirked. 
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Every  man  has  a  limited  si:^ly  of  courage  that  can  be  e^diausted  through 
continuous  exposure  to  fear  in  battle. ‘Ihe  breaking  point  where  an 
individual's  courage  is  exhausted  is  brouc^t  cxn  by  ccnuctional  and  (or) 
eDQOticnal  shock.  Ocmoticxial  shock  involves  the  external  stirulus  of 
battle.  Emotioial  shock  refers  to  men  fri^tened  by  their  cxm  thou^ts. 
While  courage  is  not  a  renewable  resource,  leadership,  training,  discipline, 
unit  cohesi(^,  rest  and  rect^ieration  can  bolster  an  individual's  resistance 
to  the  debilitating  effects  of  fear.^^ 

Like  his  predecessors,  Marshall  felt  that  courage  was  a  conscious 
decisicn  to  place  oneself  in  harm's  way,  despite  fear.  In  close  combat, 
feelings  of  isolaticxi,  feaur  for  personal  scifety,  fear  of  killing,  lack  of 
ocnrunications  emd  unrealistic  ejgiectations  of  ccmbat  detracted  from  a 
soldier's  courage  and  ability  to  function.®^  Marshall's  answer  to  these 
negative  stressors  was  the  creation  of  cohesion  in  the  primary  group. 

III.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MJRAL  DCMMN  OF  THE  GUERRCIA 
Despite  the  inportancc  that  military  theorists  place  on  the  moral  domain, 
ncMie  of  them  —  save  von  Clausewitz  vho  asserted  that  irregular  forces 
possessed  "natuzral  qualities"  vice  the  "military  virtues"  found  in  regulars 
—  addressed  differences  in  the  moral  domain  corresponding  to  various  forms 
of  war.  Perh2ps  they  felt  that  their  basic  parameters  for  the  moral  ckxnain 
were  constant  and  addressed  all  forms  of  war.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
de  Saxe,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  overlooked  forms  of  conflict  outside  of 
conventional  war.  Certainly  they  must  have  been  aware  of  guerrilla  wars  in 
history.  At  this  point  their  views  of  the  guerrilla's  rooral  dcmain,  if  any, 
elude  us.  Before  applying  Kellett's  factors  to  an  analysis  of  the 
guerrilla's  moiral  dcmain,  the  wars  of  the  Yugoslav  Partisans  and  Viet  Cong 
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Tier  it  review. 

The  Yuaoslavietn  Partisans.  1941-44 

On  6  i^il  1941,  German,  Italian  and  Bulgariein  troc^  invaded  Yugoslavia. 
TV^lve  days  later  Yugoslavia  surrendered  unccaiditionally.  The  major  German 
forces  that  blitzed  through  Yugoslavia  diverted  quickly,  first  to  Greece  and 
eventually  to  Russia.  The  precipitate  Axis  swe^  edlcwed  many  Yugoslav 
soldiere  to  escape  to  the  hills  with  their  weapons,  shocked  eind  disorganized 
but  still  capable  of  fitting.  Twenty-two  unenthusiastic  Italian  and 
four  weak  German  divisions  remained  to  occupy  the  country.  This  force  was 
edded  by  the  Creation  'TJstashi”  and  ad  hoc  units  of  Serb  and  Muslim  Slav 
collaboratoirs.®^  The  rapid  Axis  victory  was  merely  a  prelude  to  a  vicious 
guerrilla  war  that  would  last  until  the  invaders  were  evicted  in  1945. 

The  Yugoslav  resistance  involved  two  major  factions  that  feught  each 
other  as  well  as  their  oeexpiers.  The  first  were  mainly  Serbian  and 
Mcxrtenegrin  pro-monarchists  led  by  Diraja  Mihailovich.  They  called  themselves 
the  ''Chetniks”  ("armed  band") ,  remained  loyal  to  the  Yugoslav  government  in 
exile  cind  conducted  operation-?  in  Serbia.®®  The  second  groip  was  cesnmunist 
and,  led  by  Josef  Broz  ("Tito"),  called  themselves  the  "Partisans."  Their 
strongholds  were  Bosnia  and  eventually  Croatia.®^  Both  factions  quickly 
adapted  guerrilla  wcurfeure  and  maximized  the  use  of  the  rugged  Yugoslav 
ocuntryside  to  resist  their  oppressors.  At  tte  outset  the  ChrtniJes  and 
Partisans  could  muster  some  5,000  and  13,000  men,  respectively.  By  1944 
their*  numbers  ejqranded  to  70,000  and  300,000.®® 

From  late  1941  to  mid-1943  guerrilla  attacks  brought  harsh  Axis  r^srisals 
and  more  recruits  fran  tlie  populace.  In  this  same  period,  numerous  Axis 
offensives  failed  to  achieve  decisive  success  due  to  guerrilla  prowess  and 
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Italiaui  in^Jtitude.  The  Chetniks  joined  in  some  of  the  attacks  on  the 
Partisans. By  the  end  of  1943,  most  Allied  suf^rt  went  to  the  Partisans 
who  were  seen  as  the  more  effective  force.®® 

In  S^Jtember  of  1943,  the  Italians  quit  the  Wetr  and  a  sizeable  quantity 
of  their  equipment  fell  into  Partisan  hands. In  the  fall,  the 
Germans  enployed  700,000  men  in  three  major  offensives  aimed  at  the 
destrviction  of  the  rapidly  expanding  Partisan  forces.  Despite  tactical 
defeats,  the  Partisans  survived  and  grew  strcnger.®^  In  the  summer  of 
1944,  the  Germans  shifted  tactics  and  went  after  Tito  himself.  They  seized 
Tito's  headquarters  with  airborne  and  ground  forces,  but  the  Partisan  leader 
escaped  to  the  islemd  of  Vis  v^iere  he  continued  to  direct  his  forces.®® 

By  the  fedl  of  1944,  most  Partisan  units  had  matured  to  ccaiventional 
organizations.  Ccmbined  with  guerrilla  forces,  they  harried  the  German 
retreat  fron  the  Balkans  and  assisted  the  Soviets  in  the  liberation  of 
Belgrade.  By  early  1945,  Tito  controlled  800,000  men  in  53  conventionally 
organized  divisions.  The  resurgent  Yugoslavian  Army  finished  the  war  by 
liberating  their  country  of  the  invaders  v^le  crushing  the  remnants  of  \Jie 
Ustashi  and  Cietnik  movements.®^ 

The  Viet  Cono.  1960-75 

The  guerrilla  force  ccnmonly  known  eis  the  Viet  Cong  (VC)  had  its  roots  in 
the  Viet  Minh  forces  that  resisted  Japanese  ocopiers  from  1943  to  1945  and 
defeated  the  French  in  the  First  Indochina  war  (1946-1954) .  From  20  July 
1954  to  the  early  '60s,  Viet  Minh  guerrillas  remaining  south  of  the  17th 
peurallel  coTsolidated  amd  waited  for  elections  whi  le  barely  surviving  brutal 
South  Vietnamese  attacks.®®  In  JanuEiry  1958  as  Viet  Minh  guerrillas 
stepped  i;p  attacks  near  Saigon,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  the  President  of  the  R^jublic 
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of  Vietmm  (RVN) ,  coined  the  term  '•Viet  Cong"  eis  a  moniker  for  ttie  Vietnamese 
Oonmunists.®®  The  name  stuck. 

"Viet  Cong"  is  actually  an  umbrella  term  for  three  organizations:  the 
NatiOTal  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  (NLF)  formed  in  1960;  the  Pecple's 
Liberation  Armed  Force  (PLAF) ;  and  the  People's  Revolutionary  Party  (PRP)  or 
Ornnunist  Party  of  South  Vietnam.®"^  TBie  NLF,  predominantly  South 
Vietnamese,  included  non--canitnunist  opponents  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  and  dcwn-played  its  ties  to  the  North.  In  reality,  the  VC  was 
created  by  Northern  cadres  and  was  controlled  (eind  largely  sustained)  by  the 
Ocrirunist  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Rf^jublic  of  Vietnam  (DRV  or  North 
Vietnam) .  The  PLAF  was  the  military  arm  of  the  NLF,  organized  into  Main 
Force  and  Paramilitary  units.  The  latter  were  subdivided  into  Regional  and 
Local  elements. By  early  1968,  the  PIAF  had  grcwn  to  a  strength  of 
400,000  men.^^ 

Ftcra  1960  to  1965  the  VC  enployed  a  strategy  that  mirrored  Mao's  three — 
stage  protracted  war  strategy.  As  the  size  of  the  Army  of  the  R^xablic  of 
Vietnam  (ARVN)  expanded  and  the  VC  suffered  increased  attrition,  the  DRV 
leadership  hastened  to  reinforce  the  PIAF.  At  first,  cadres  and  small 
elements  of  North  Vietnam's  People's  Array  of  Vietnam  (PAVN)  were  sent  south 
as  replaconents  for  the  PIAF.  When  the  war  escalated  in  the  eeurly  60s  cind 
later  with  the  introduction  of  large  U.S.  forces  in  1965,  whole  regiments  and 
divisions  of  the  PAVN  moved  south  to  fi^t  in  COTcert  with  VC 
guerrillas. 

Fran  1965  thrcuc^  late  1967,  VC  guerrillas  supported  the  PAVN  Regular 
Force  strategy  culminating  in  the  famous  Tet  Offensive  of  1968.  In 
attempting  to  force  a  general  uprising  across  South  Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong 
flung  70,000  men  into  guerrilla  attacks  against  urban  areas. Ihey  were 
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bloodily  r^xilsed.  U.S.  sources  claimed  37,000  eneny  were  killed  in  the 
offensive.  While  attenpting  to  recover  frcm  Tet,  the  Viet  Cong  replaced 
the  traditional  three-stage  strategy  with  a  two-stage  variant.  At  the 
tactical  level  the  focus  moved  to  elite  sapper  teams  C2dled  "si;f)er 
guerrillas'* .  From  1968  until  the  end  of  the  war,  the  VC  would  play  only 
a  supporting  role  to  the  cc^iventional  PAVN. 

In  the  spring  of  1972,  the  PAVN  enployed  a  conventics^l  offensive  that 
was  soundly  defeated  by  U.S.  air  power  and  staunch  ARVN  resistance.  In  1975, 
the  PAVN  struck  ocsiventionally  again  and  what  stcurted  sis  limited  objective 
attacks  esqiloded  into  a  strategic  offensive.  In  the  absence  of  U.S.  air 
power,  the  PAVN  forces  crushed  the  ARVN  and  overran  South  Vietnam. 

While  the  Viet  Cong  could  not  win  control  of  the  South  ind^)endenl  ly, 
their  ocxitributicxi  to  the  PAVN  victory  was  crucial.  Despite  their 
catastrophic  defeat  in  the  Tet  offensive,  they  successfully  convinced  many 
Americans  that  the  South  could  not  win.  Moreover,  Tet  reinforced  anti-war 
factions  that  convinced  an  Americcin  president  to  forgo  a  bid  for  reelection. 
Their  long-term  corrosive  effect  on  the  legitimacy  of  the  RVN  government  and 
South  Vietnamese  morale  did  inestimable  damage  to  a  beleaguered  nation. 

The  nature  of  the  Yugoslav  and  Vietnamese  peoples  and  cultures  played  a 
key  role  in  their  respective  victories.  Vietnam  and  Yugoslavia  had  long 
histories  of  naticnalist  fervor  and  violent  resistance  against  foreign 
occxpaticn.  The  masses  of  both  countries  were  ethniccQly,  politiccilly  and 
religiously  diverse.  Yugoslav  and  Vietnamese  people  were  used  to  hardships. 
Poverty  and  war  forged  stoic  and  fatalistic  attitudes  in  both  cultures.  On 
the  way  to  victory,  both  guerrilla  movements  maximized  their  useful  cultural 
attributes  while  overcoming  their  negatives.  Protracted  war,  nested  in  the 
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Vietnamese  culture's  long  term  (Eastern)  view  of  time,  was  one  example, 
i^peals  to  nationalism  were  another. 

Factors  Affecting  the  Moral  Domain  and  the  Guerrilla 
Importance  of  the  Primary  Group 

Early  in  the  Yugoslavian  resistance  Tito's  Partisans  were  formed  in 
guerrilla  bands  built  around  nuclei  of  cacsnitted  ccnsnunists. Ihese 
small  bands  of  varying  sizes  (often  three  guerrillas)  were  grouped  into  small 
platoons  ard  conpanies  as  fast  as  recruitment  allowed.  Named  cifter 
their  leaders  or  localities,  Partisein  xaiits  were  raised  regionally . 

Clems  and  villages  provided  marpower  and  injected  their  friendships,  bonds, 
and  biases  into  the  Partisein  ranks.  Despite  their  ad  hoc  formulation,  it  is 
clear  that  these  bands  formed  the  primary  groups  of  the  movement.  Partisan 
tactics  relied  heavily  on  the  eitployment  of  small  units  conducting  sabotage, 
raids  and  ambushes.  Inevitably,  the  very  nature  of  these  tactics  placed 
great  inportance  ipon  the  effectiveness  of  the  primary  group.  While  the 
formation  of  three-man  primary  grotps  (hands)  was  not  standardized  in  the 
Partisein  movement,  the  Viet  Cong  built  an  entire  guerrilla  army  on  the 
stckndardized  organization  of  three-man  cells. 

Ihe  Viet  Cong  formed  three-man  guerrilla  cells  (primary  groips) ,  led  by 

eui  experienced  cadre  member,  soon  eifter  new  recruits  were  gathered  for 

training.  Cell,  platoon  euid  conpany  cadres  led  and  trained  their  cells  from 

oonc^jticai  throu^  ccmbat.^®^  This  practice  inevitably  fostered  small  unit 

ooheslm  and  provided  valuable  training  for  the  leaders  themselves.  Ihe 

critical  inportance  of  this  organization  stenined  from; 

...  (1)  its  function  as  a  "buddy  group"  capable  of  satisfying 
basic  needs;  (2)  its  dcmination  the  cadre-leader  vihicti  ensured 
that  primary  group  norms  would  be  congruent  with  organizational 
objecti'/es;  (3)  its  utility  as  a  basic  mechanism  for  surveillance 
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and  as  a  source  of  r^»rts  on  individual  behavior;  and  (4)  its 
suitc±)ili^  ets  a  unit  capable  of  engaging  in  modem  guerrilla 
warfare. 


The  Viet  Cong's  standardization  of  the  primary  grot?)  was  a  cxitical  factor  in 
their  resilience  and  endurance.  The  nature  of  their  primary  groups  permeated 
all  facets  of  their  organizatian.  Arguably,  the  organizatian  of  these 
guerrilla  cells  made  it  possible  for  them  to  fight  the  war  for  as  long  and  as 
successfully  as  they  did.^®®  Appendices  1  and  2  illustrate  the  primary 
grot?)  concept  embodied  in  the  Viet  Cong  organizational  structure. 


Uhit  Esprit 

Both  the  Partisans  and  Viet  Cong  employed  dedicated  leaders  to  canalize 
the  efforts  of  the  prinery  grot?)  in  the  achievement  of  their  movement  goals. 
Because  the  Partisans  had  to  rely  csi  a  much  broader  base  of  st?)port,  their 
leaders  were  less  homogenous  in  terms  of  political  affiliation  aixi 
goals.  Despite  this  fact,  the  overriding  objective  —  freeing  their 
natiai  frcm  Axis  oppression  —  provided  anple  focus  for  unit  esprit. 

Viet  Cong  cadre  leaders  focused  the  efforts  of  the  primary  group  to 
achieve  Party  eind  PIA  goals  (the  hi<^er  cavise)  Throu^  the  enployment 

of  the  three-^nan  cell,  "the  PIA  structured  and  controlled  the  primary  groi?) 
to  a  degree  equaled  in  few  armies.  These  cells,  well  integrated  into 
the  structure  of  hic^ier  echelons,  were  crucial  to  Viet  Cong  e^xit.  Ideology 
and  socializaticxi  contributed  to  primary  groqp  cohesion  and  FIA  control  over 
the  primary  cell. 

Manpower  Allocation 

The  Partisan  movement  never  suffered  frcm  a  lack  of  volunteers.  They 
drew  heavily  from  former  members  of  the  Yugoslav  army  vhile  Axis  brutality 
pushed  vast  numbers  of  men  and  women  into  the  movement's  fitting  ranks. 
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Appeals  for  the  cause  of  national  liberation  were  made  to  all  minorities  and 
guerrilla  units  were  often  raised  along  ethnic  lines.  Women's  and  youth 
organizations  were  formed  to  support  fitting  units.  Service  in  the 
Partisan  ranks  was  volxmtary  and  some  guerrillas  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
movement  vAien  they  no  Icaiger  wanted  to  participate. 

As  mentioned  previously,  Partisan  bemds  were  organized  into  platoons, 
ocnpanies  and  detachments.  Eventually,  selected  detachments  were  joined  to 
form  mobile  Proletarian  brigades  and  divisicais.  While  logistics  and  si;53port 


units  were  established,  all  guerrilla  units  were  e:q)ected  to  (and  did)  fi^t 
as  requir^.  Leaders  (to  include  Tito  himself)  fou^t  alongside  guerrilla 
units,  obviating  divisions  between  leaders  and  filters.  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  war  guerrilla  tactics  predominated,  but  in  the  later  stages  pitched 
battles  alc»Tg  conventional  lines  grew  in  frequency.  Fighting  in  larger 
organizations.  Partisan  units  esqjerienced  Icsiger  battles  in  greater 
frequency  ^ith  fewer  breaks  than  the  Viet  Cong. 

I 

From  the  ecirly  days  of  the  movement  until  the  mid  ’60s,  the  preferred 
method  of  Viet  Cong  recruitment  involved  subtle  persuasion  and  coercion. 
Inpressionable  youth  were  prime  targets  of  this  approach.  However,  as 

i 

the  war  intensified,  oonscriptiai  and  abduction  increased  cis  methods  of 
gaining  manpower.  While  some  recruits  were  premised  three-year 
ccrmitments  upon  entry,  they  were  often  coerced  into  "service  until 
victory.  Women  accounted  for  a  significant  portion  of  VC  strength  and 
their  presence  could  galvanize  the  will  of  male  guerrillas.  Weroen  and 
men  recnaited  for  the  Viet  Ccaig  usually  started  service  in  local  imits  and, 
when  they  proved  reliable,  moved  ot  to  Regicral  and  Main  Force 
organizations.  This  process,  when  carried  out,  allowed  new  soldieirs  to 
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gather  e}<perience  vAiile  providing  cadre  members  with  anple  opportunity  to 
select  potential  leaders  and  useful  filters.  Enlightened  Viet  Cong  rest  cind 
recx^ieration  practices  alleged  many  units  to  remain  out  of  direct  contact 
with  eneny  ground  units.  The  participatiert  of  cenbat  leaders  (and  political 
cadres)  in  cdl  activities  as  well  as  the  rotaticxi  of  guerrilla  vnits  between 
oenbat,  political  and  logistics  missions  mitigated  most  feelings  of  divisim 
in  the  ranks. 

Socializaticyt 

Guerrilla  recruits  experienced  a  socializaticxi  process  similar  to  that 
enployed  by  conventional  forces.  Discipline,  the  acc^jtance  of  authority  and 
guerrilla  training  facilitated  socializaticn.  However,  the  Partisans  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  the  Viet  Gong  d^iended  on  the  support  of  the  local 
population.  Iherefore,  unlike  most  cxnventional  forces,  isolation  frexn  the 
civil  populace  was  counterproductive  for  the  guerrillas.  Within  the  ranks  of 
the  Viet  Ocxig,  the  primary  group  and  the  progressive  advancement  of  capable 
guerrillas  to  the  Main  Force  provided  useful  vehicles  for  the  transition  from 
civilian  to  military  life.  The  same  was  true  of  the  Partisan  system  where 
guerrillas  moved  from  local  bands  and  regional  detachments  to  mobile 
Proletarian  brigades  and  divisions. 

Viet  Oong  indoctrinaticxi,  emphasizing  NLF  ideology  as  well  as  traditional 
Vietnamese  vzdues  and  characteristics,  played  a  scilient  role  in  the 
sociadization  process.  Indoctrination  was  just  as  important  to  Partisan 
socizdizaticn;  hewever,  it  enphasized  nationalism  due  to  the  political  and 
ethnic-regional  diversity  of  their  movement.  Partisan  and  Viet  Cong  recruits 
were  treated  with  respect  and  care  by  their  leaders.  This  genuine  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  guerrillas  built  trust  eind  confidence  in  the  leadership. 
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Training 

Ihe  iitportance  of  training  was  never  overlooked  by  the  Viet  Cong  or  the 
Partisans.  The  problem  for  both  movements  was  inconsistent  and  uneven 
training.  Viet  Cong  training  was  situaticaially  d^sendent.  For  exaitple,  at 
one  point  in  1966,  the  514th  Viet  Cc^  Battalias  spent  only  ei^t  days 
training  new  guerrillas  on  rudimentary  fitting  skills  before  sending  them 
into  battle.  When  time  permitted,  they  enployed  a  30-day  training  cycle  that 
included  advanced  skills.  Some  prograios  lasted  ip  to  three  months  and 
featured  live  cperations  due  to  the  fact  that  th^  often  conducted  training 
during  combat  missicais.-^'^-^  Since  most  guerrillas  stcurted  in  local  units 
and  progressed  to  Regional  and  Main  Force  elements,  training  would  continue 
at  each  level. 

All  Viet  Ceng  training  enphasized  political  indoctrination  and  a  great 
amount  of  time  was  spent  on  the  process.  Indoctrination  training  was 
ocHTducted  on  the  march  and  in  lulls  between  battles.  Another  area  of 
enphasis  was  weapons  proficiency.  Viet  Cong  marksmanship  manuals  stressed 
many  of  the  same  concepts  that  Marshall  believed  were  so  iitportant.  Maximum 
participation  by  unit  members  and  hi^  volumes  of  well-aimed  fire  were  just 
as  inportant  to  VC  guerrillas  as  they  were  to  conventional  infcuitry.^^^ 

Written  by  Tito  himself,  Peurtisan  basic  training  requirements  enphasized 
beisic  marksmanship,  small  unit  drills,  and  demolitions.  Following  initial 
setbacks,  Tito  ordered  all  connanders  to  refrain  frem  sending  untrained 
leaders  into  cembat.^^  Early  ot,  entry  training  lasted  two  weeks; 
however,  as  casualties  mounted  and  ineiperienced  personnel  joined  the  ranks, 
training  increased  to  six  weeks. Eventually  Tito  directed  the 
establishment  of  two  commcind  courses  lasting  ten  days  each.  The  first  was 
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designed  for  battalion  and  brigade  leaders  vAiile  the  second  v/as  designed  for 
platoOT  and  ccnpany  canmanders.^® 

Discipline 

Discipline  was  a  subject  that  Tito  emphasized  in  orders  to  the 
Partisans.  For  example,  the  oath  taken  by  new  Partisans  and  the  order 
establishing  Proletarian  brigades  stressed  the  importance  of  discipline.-^' 
"Iron  self  discipline"  was  sipposed  to  spring  frcm  the  guerrilla's  political 
convictions,  ocxiscienoe  and  devoticn  to  victory.^®  To  enforce  discipline, 
Tito  established  military  courts  and  magistrates.  Punishment  ranged  from 
public  admcxiishment  for  minor  offenses  to  death  for  cow^trdlce  and  trecison. 

Die  hand-picked  and  better-led  members  of  mobile  units  appeared  to 
demonstrate  more  discipline  than  local  guerrillas.  However,  vAiile  discipline 
under  fire  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  major  problem,  excesses  outside 
conibat  were.  Civilians  of  various  ethnic  groups  were  often  at  the  mercy  of 
guerrillas  from  different  origins.  Diis  is  an  example  of  primary  groips 
working  against  the  hi^er  cause.  Die  miistreatment  (often  execution)  of 
captured  Chetniks  and  Axis  soldiers  Wcis  commorplace  despite  Tito's  orders  to 
the  ccxitrary . 

Viet  Cong  guerrillas  indicate  that  discipline  in  many  units  was 
situationally  dependent,  sometimes  draconian,  but  most  often  ciffected  through 
a  lenient  system  of  moral  persuasicxi.  Occasionally,  minor  transgressions 
were  punished  by  execution,  but  most  offenders  were  subjected  to  sijrple 
counseling  and  rceducaticxi.  Some  Viet  Cong  deserters  (including  multiple 
offenders)  recovered  by  their  units  were  simply  placed  back  in  the  ranks. 

Such  leniency  d^)ended  on  the  atti-tude  of  the  unit  cadre;  however,  its 
existence  certainly  dispels  the  image  of  routinely  brutal  discipline. 
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Apparently,  the  need  for  acceptance  and  respect  from  the  primary  group  was 
the  most  inportant  factor  in  Viet  Cong  combat  discipline. 

Leadership 

In  the  Partisein  and  Viet  Cong  movements,  dedicated  leaders  were  decisive 
in  maintaining  cohesion  and  accomplishing  missic»is.  Acting  as  conduits  of 
e^arit,  teachers,  role  models  and  combat  leaders,  unit  cadres  were  the  glue 
that  held  the  guerrilla  units  together.  Much  of  the  Viet  Cong  leadership 
consisted  of  fonrer  Viet  Minh  vAiile  nany  Partisan  leaders  were  veterans  of 
the  Speinish  Civil  War.^^^  In  both  cases  they  brought  a  wealth  of  combat 
experience  to  their  movements. 

Most  guerrillas  (particularly  Viet  Cong)  had  great  confidence  and  trust 
in  their  leeiders.  Of  particular  note  is  the  fact  that  Viet  Cong  and  Partisan 
Cadres  led  from  the  front  and  endured  all  the  privaticxis  esperienced  by  their 
subordinates.  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  held  their  leaders  in  high  esteem 
for  their  ejperience,  bravery  and  prowess  in  battle.  This  held  true  for 
the  Viet  Cong  political  cadres  that  periodically  toured  guerrilla  cells. 
Ideology 

The  ideologies  of  the  Partisan  and  Viet  Cong  movements  were  based  on 
appeals  to  nationalism  for  similar  reasons.  Given  the  political  and  ethnic 

I 

diversity  of  Yugoslavia,  the  Partisans  had  little  choice.  In  August  of  1941 

Tito  wrote:  1 

The  Partisan  detachments  are  called  national  liberation 
pEurtisan  detachments  because  they  arei  not  fitting  units  belonging 
to  any  particular  political  party  .  .  U  rather  they  are  fighting 
units  of  the  nations  of  Yugoslavia  which  ou^t  to  be  joined  by 
all  patri(3ts  capEdsle  of  bearing  arms  again^  the  invaders, 
regardless  of  their  politic:al  convictions.^^® 

The  Partisan  ideolcagy  essentially  called  for  a  national  crusade  to  evic±  the 
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Axis  occcplers.  Moreover,  old  Balkan  traditions  ~  guerrilla  warfare  and 
acts  of  banditry  against  expressive  governments  —  cenbined  with  nationalism 
fcamed  a  potent  motivating  force.  Despite  seme  misgivings  by  hardened 
cennunists,  this  broad-based  approach  was  rapidly  accosted  and  carried  the 
movement  throu^out  the  war.  Tito's  call  for  unity  had  the  added  benefit  of 
discrediting  the  ChetniJes  who  collaborated  with  the  Axis  and  attacked  the 
Partisans.  Moreover,  this  natioialist  ideology  was  instrumental  in 
attracting  Western  sipport. 

Both  conscious  political  philoscphy  and  the  values  of  Vietnamese  society 

were  the  bedrock  of  Viet  Cong  ideology.  Cell  leaders  and  political  cadres 

imbued  guerrillas  with  NLF  ideology,  enplcying  a  broad-based  appeal  to 

aoocninudate  the  wide  ^)ectrum  of  recruits,  ihe  four  major  points  of  the  NLF 

ideology  reflect  this  approach. 

...  (1)  to  save  the  nation  (that  is,  save  it  "frem  U.S. 
aggressors") ;  (2)  to  work  for  reunificaticai  of  the  fatherland; 

(3)  to  build  am  ind^)endent,  democratic,  peaceful,  neutral,  and 
prosperous  Vietn^.  and  (4)  to  apply  a  foreign  policy  of  "peace 
and  neutrality. 

Values  of  Vietnamese  society  contributed  to  the  overall  NLF  ideology.  These 
values  included  ind^endence  amd  nationalism  as  well  as  cultural 
characteristics  such  as  "fatalism,  respect  for  elders,  face  [pride,  ego, 
re^)ect]  and  the  Vietnamese  view  of  death.  The  naticmalistic  appeal 
was  designed  to  disguise  Viet  Cong  connectiois  with  the  DRV  fran  ind^jendent 
minded  Scuth  Vietnamese  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  was  particularly 
inportant  becavise  many  manbers  of  the  NLF  were  not  cenmitted  cenmunists. 

Guerrilla  ideology  was  not  without  weakness  and  could  be  a  double-edged 
sword  when  effectively  discredited.  Numerous  Viet  Cong  defectors  cited  their 
loss  of  faith  in  the  ideology  as  a  motive  for  giving  up  the  fight. 


Psychological  warfare  —  enployed  to  convince  guerrillas  that  life  was  better 
on  the  other  side  —  and  the  effectiveness  of  advanced  American  weaponry  were 
instrumental  in  producing  this  loss  of  faith. 

Veffards 

Rewards  for  meanbers  of  both  moveanents  were  mostly  of  the  intangible 
type.  Other  than  rank  or  the  "National  Hero  Award"  (presented  for  acts  of 
heroism)  Partisan  guerrillas  had  few  rewards  to  win.^^^  Viet  Cong  cadre 
members  promised  "not  only  glory,  respect,  freedom  from  want  but  adventure, 
education,  jobs,  land  reform  and  an  end  to  oomption  in  government. 

Personal  publicity  during  unit  formations  and  dispatches  could  be  won  in  both 
movements.  For  most,  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  primeury  groip  was  all 
the  guerrillas  could  really  expect.  Ihe  Viet  Cong  and  Partisans  appeared  to 
fic^t  without  any  type  of  pay.  However,  bounties  (in  the  form  of  money  or 
rice  farms)  were  occasionally  offered  to  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  for  the  death 
or  capture  of  eneny  officers  and  Long  Rctnge  Recx»inaisscince  Patrol  (IRRP) 
soldiers. 


Preconceptions  of  Ccmbat 

The  Partisan  and  Viet  Cong  approaches  to  mitigating  the  shock,  surprise 
amd  isolation  that  guerrillas  ejqserienced  during  their  introduction  to  battle 
were  uneven  at  best.  While  the  strength  of  the  primary  grotp  alleviated  some 
of  the  stress  frcm  isolaticxi,  the  shock  and  surprise  of  battle  were  difficult 
to  overcome.  Since  training  was  situationally  d^jendent,  the  task  was  made 
even  more  difficult.  Lectures  by  leaders  with  combat  experience  were 
important  and  helped  to  seme  extent,  but  little  could  be  done  to  pr^>cire  the 
guerrillas  for  the  cataclysmic  attacks  of  Panzers  and  Stukas  or  B-52s  cind 
heliccpters.  As  with  the  conventional  soldier,  surviving  the  first  big  fight 


weis  the  guerilla's  typical  path  to  realistic  expectations  of  conbat. 

Aspects  of  Ccambat 

Partiseui  and  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  were  burdened  by  the  same  basic  aspects 
of  conbat  that  impact  cn  conventioial  soldiers.  Hcwever,  the  shortage  of 
many  basic  sillies  amplified  these  hardships.  Partisan  accounts  of  the  war 
do  not  emphasize  specific  aspects  of  conbat  that  diminished  their  will  to 
fi^t,  but  weakness  in  the  face  of  enemy  air  pcwer  and  armor  clearly 
disturbed  than.  Furthermore,  Partisan  accounts  reveal  a  willingness  to  avoid 
conbat  with  the  better  German  units  when  appropriate.  Elite  German  units 
called  Jaadkoranandos  (Hunting  Coimandos)  created  significant  problems  for  the 
guerrillcis.  Infiltrating  de^  into  guerrilla  sanctuaries,  these  units 
tracked  the  Partisans  and  vectored  heavier  combat  units  in  for  attacks. 

The  other  Axis  forces  (particularly  the  Italians)  did  not  appear  to  strike  as 
much  fear  in  the  Partisans. 

The  threat  of  certain  weapons  appeared  to  have  a  great£<r  iitpact  than 
others  on  the  Viet  Cong  guerrilla's  will  to  fight.  They  ejperienced  a 
feeling  of  helplessness  when  attacked  by  weapons  they  had  little  power  to 
defeat.  Fixed-wing  airxaraft  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  heliccpters  and 
artillery  were  especially  fri^tening  to  the  guerrillas.  The  B-52  was 
particulcurly  devastating  to  Viet  Cong  morale,  not  only  because  of  its 
physical  effects  but  almost  as  significaintly  because  of  surprise.  These  huge 
bombers  flew  so  high  that  no  warning  preceded  strikes.  While  the  heavy 
casualties,  shock  and  surprise  inflicted  by  these  weapons  occurred  most  often 
in  contact,  the  Viet  Cong  seldom  felt  safe  knowing  they  could  be  hit  anytime, 
anyvhere,  with  no  warning.  Jarcraft,  with  their  killing  and  surveillance 
cepabilities,  constrained  Viet  Cong  tactics  and  forced  them  to  execute 
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exhausting  evasive  movements. 

While  the  threat  always  existed,  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  ajpeared  to  have 

far  less  fear  of  cxanbat  with  enemy  ground  forces  because  they  felt  they  had 

roomily  equal  capabilities.^^®  The  exc^jtions  were  units  like  LRRPs  that 

actively  hunted  them.^^^  A  novelty  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  the  heavy 

enployment  of  defoliants.  The  effects  of  these  chemicals  on  cxcps,  health 
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and  scinctuaries  added  to  Viet  Cong  fears  and  feelings  of  helplessness.-^ 

Douglcis  Pike  summarized  hew  these  aspects  of  canbat  aiffected  the  moral  domain 

of  the  Viet  Ong  vhen  he  stated; 

The  resulting  sense  of  isolation  was  what  distinguished  the 
mentality  of  the  guerrilla  from  that  of  the  reguleir  soldier;  the 
psychology  of-  the  two  was  profoundly  different.  For  the  guerrilla 
there  was  no  home  front;  the  enemy,  more  numerous  etnd  powerful 
than  he,  was  everywhere.  The  sense  of  being  a  hunted  animal  was 
never  far  below  his  level  of  consciousness. 

Combat  Stress 

Combat  stress  was  an  active  factor  in  the  moral  domain  of  the  guerrillas; 
however,  it  was  mitigated  by  the  nature  of  the  way  they  fou^t.  By  design, 
prtstracted  guerrilla  warfare  involved  small  numbers  of  pitched  battles  spread 
over  long  periods  of  time.^^°  In  practice  the  average  Viet  Cong  unit  was 
eigxjsed  to  full-scale  engagements  only  a  few  tiites  a  year.  Thus  most  of  the 
guerrillas  avoided  the  stress  of  continuous  combat. 

Once  in  battle,  sijperior  enemy  firqxx«)er  often  inflicted  what  Moran 
called  "ccnmotional  shock"  and  many  Viet  Cong  were  rendered  ineffective  (with 
many  deserting)  becavise  of  single  traumtic  engagements.  Viet  Cong  leaders 
understood  the  effects  of  combat  stress  and  tried  to  provide  rest  periods  of 
15  days  or  more  to  units  involved  in  tou^  fighting.  These  rest  periods 
eitphasized  the  cadre  in  "raising  the  morale,  mobilizing  the  spirit,  or 


correcting  the  thoughts  of  the  filters  before  an  engagement  or  after  a 
defeat.  The  time  allowed  for  rest  and  rect^jeration  certainly 
contributed  to  the  long-term  endurance  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Yugoslav  resistance  guerrilla  tactics 
predcrainated,  but  in  the  later  stages  pitched  battles  along  conventional, 
lines  grew  in  frequency.  Fighting  in  larger  organizations.  Partisan  units 
experienced  longer  battles  with  greater  frequency  than  those  experienced  by 
the  Viet  Cong,  nierefore,  their  exposure  to  combat  stress  was  closer  in 
nature  to  that  ejqrr.enced  by  conventional  soldiers.  However,  xanliJce  the 
Viet  Cong  or  conventional  soldiers,  the  volunteuy  nature  of  the  Partisan 
movement  allowed  many  guerrillas  to  retire  when  th^  were  spent. 
combat  Savior. 

Few  would  argue  that  Partisan  and  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  often  perfcrmed 
incredible  acts  of  bravery  in  the  face  of  formidable  enemies.  For  the 
guerrilla,  mere  survival  in  pitched  battles  could  be  considered  a  victory  of 
sorts.  D^ending  on  their  tactical  situation  and  mission,  flight  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy  was  not  necessarily  a  cowardly  act.  However,  this  is  not  to  say 
that  the  guerrillas  did  not  denoistrate  ac±s  of  ccw^u^dice;  in  many  cases  thny 
did. 

While  the  guerrilla's  will  to  fic^t  c^years  to  have  been  heavily 
influenced  by  the  previcusly  mentioned  factors,  the  self-preservaticxi 
instinct  inherent  in  most  soldiers  probably  dominated  his  combat  behavior. 
Whether  conducting  raids,  executing  ambushes  or  hiding  in  some  form  of 
sanctu2u:y,  guerrillas  often  fou^t  as  a  means  of  survival.  They  often  had  no 
alternative  vhen  eneny  air  power  and  ground  forces  like  LRRPs  or 
Jaadkomma.Tdos  could  hunt  them  throu^out  the  countryside. 
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IV.  cr»tciusic^s 


The  strongest  conclusion  of  this  monograph  is  that  Kellett's  factors 
aiffecting  combat  motivation  do  apply  to  the  guerrilla.  However,  vhile  the 
basic  construct  is  applicable,  the  nature  of  seme  of  the  factors  is 
significantly  different. 

In  an  holistic  sense,  the  guerrilla's  moral  domain  may  be  the  single  most 
inportcint  ingredient  in  their  bid  for  victory.  Uhlike  conventional  warfare 
where  armies  can  compensate  (to  some  degree)  for  weaker  wills  with  greater 
resources  and  technology,  guerrilla  warfare  remains  a  pecple-intensive 
aiffair.  Wcur  focused  on  the  human  element  inevitably  relies  heavily  on 
victory  in  the  moral  domain. 

The  role  of  the  primary  group  is  more  iitportant  in  guerrilla  forces 
(particulaurly  those  employing  the  cell  concept)  than  it  is  in  most 
conventional  armies.  These  basic  building  blocks  form  the  bedrock  upon  vhich 
the  entire  guerrilla  structure  is  created.  The  strength  of  the  primary  group 
is  a  critical  factor  in  the  resilience  and  endurance  of  the  guerrilla.  The 
creation  of  cohesive  prinary  groups  is  almost  an  organizational  imperative 
for  guerrilleis  while  conventional  organizations  can  survive  and  win  without 
the  same  emphasis. 

The  guerrilla's  ideology,  closely  linked  to  esprit,  plays  a  significant 
role  in  guerrilla  armies.  Indoctriration,  emphasizing  political  ideology,  is 
a  salient  feature  of  guerrilla  training  eind  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  bringing 
the  guerrilla  to  the  battlefield.  Focused  by  politically  astute  ]  aders, 
guerrilla  esprit  is  generated  from  guerrilla  ideology  and  group  goals.  In 
ocnpcirison,  the  esprit  of  conventional  soldiers  originates  more  from  unit 
traditions  and  societal  values  than  a  conscious  political  orientation. 
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The  transition  fran  civilian  to  military  life  is  different  for  the 
guerrilla  because  the  mechanisms  of  change  are  less  abn^  than  those 
molding  conventional  soldiers.  Furthermore,  the  socialization  process  in 
guerrilla  armes  cannot  ctfford  to  be  isolated  frcin  the  populacse  because 
guerrilla  movements  d^jend  heavily  on  civilian  st^^xsrt. 

In  terms  of  manpower  allocation  the  guerrilla  sees  his  orgcinization  as 
far  more  homogenous  than  his  conventional  counterpart.  Guerrilla  leaders  and 
si;pporting  trocps  at  all  levels  share  the  hardships  of  battle  to  a  degree 
inomceivable  in  conventional  armies.  While  senior  guerrilla  leaders  may 
engage  in  fire  fic^ts,  the  senior  leaders  of  conventional  armies  fi^t  their 
wars  from  cities  or  ccninand  posts  in  relative  security.  Similarly, 
si^jporting  troops  in  guerrilla  organizations  are  never  faur  from  the  effects 
of  their  antagonist's  fir^jcwer. 

A  significant  difference  between  the  marpcwer  allocation  policies  of 
guerrilla  and  conventional  armies  resides  in  the  participation  of  women. 
Guerrilla  armies  have  never  hesitated  to  enploy  women  directly  in  ccmbat. 

Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  their  presence  strenghtened  the  resolve  of  seme 
male  guerrillas.  The  debate  over  the  role  of  women  in  combat  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper;  however,  the  fact  that  guerrilla  forces  actively  and 
effectively  employ  females  in  combat  roles  differentiates  this  form  of  war. 

While  similarities  exist  between  guerrilla  and  regulcur  enphcisis  on 
training,  significant  differences  prevail.  Guerrilla  forces  are  limited  by 
inferior  training  resources.  This  is  particularly  true  of  training 
facilities,  equipment  and  ammunition.  These  differences  can  be  mitigated  if 
the  training  takes  place  in  a  secure  area  like  a  foreign  country.  Compared 
to  most  conventional  organizations,  ideological  training  receives  vastly 
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greater  attention  in  guerrilla  armies. 

Leadership  and  discipline  are  as  inportant  to  the  guerrilla  as  they  are 
for  regulcu:  soldiers.  Leadership  in  guerrilla  and  conventional  forces  has 
nearly  identical  functions  in  conbat.  However,  the  guerrilla  leader  must 
rely  on  personal,  rp-front  techniques  required  by  infantry  intensive 
tactics.  Conventional  light  infantry  leaders  enplcy  similar  methods  hut  the 
similarities  drop  off  in  units  built  around  mechanization.  Moreover, 
significant  differences  exist  off  the  battlefield  where  guerrilla  leaders 
play  a  greater  role  in  the  indoctrination,  initial  training  and  discipline  of 
subordinates.  Discipline  rooted  in  primary  group  societal  pressures  affects 
the  guerrilla  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  way  it  impacts  on  the  conventional 
soldier.  However,  the  uneven  enforcement  of  formal  disciplinary  action  in 
guerrilla  forces  is  different.  Punishment  for  similcir  offenses  can  vary  from 
subtle  coercion  and  persuasion  to  execution. 

unlike  his  conventional  counterpart,  the  guerrilla  has  little  reason  to 
eipect  any  tangible  rewcirds  other  than  persraral  decorations.  Intangible 
rewcirds  in  the  from  of  recognition  and  the  respect  of  the  primary  group  are 
all  he  can  hope  for. 

Despite  differences  in  tactics,  guerrillas  and  conventional  soldiers 
endure  similar  experiences  in  relation  to  combat.  Both  suffer  from 
unrealistic  preconc^jtions  of  battle.  These  erroneous  preconc^jtions  usually 
zemain  until  their  first  taste  of  combat.  Hardships,  fatigue,  fear  and 
isolation  are  active  factors  for  both  types  of  soldiering.  However, 
guerrillas  often  struggle  with  the  fear  of  engaging  an  eneny  who  possess 
weaponry  against  vhich  they  have  few  good  defenses.  CJornbat  stress  detracts 
from  the  will  of  both  grotps.  Value  conflicts  that  roam  the  soldier's  psyche 
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are  simileu:.  Killing  versus  humanity,  duty  versus  self-preservation  and 
ideology  versus  reality  burden  the  guerrilla  and  the  regular.  Perhaps  the 
strength  of  ideology,  canbined  with  primary  grot?)  c^mamics  and  reinforced  by 
a  politicized  cadre,  gives  the  guerrilla  an  edge  in  overccming  stress. 

Kellett's  factors  as  well  as  most  of  the  cleissical  moral  domain  theory 
provide  useful  eind  valuable  tools  for  the  analysis  of  the  guerrilla ‘s  li&ral 
domain.  However,  iirportant  issues  reside  in  the  iiplications  for 
ootnterguerrilla  doctrine. 

V.  IMPLICATIONS 

To  effectively  counter  guerrilla  warfare,  we  must  understand  guerrilla 
strengths  eind  'ai  Inerabilities .  From  this  monogre^ih  we  can  draw  two 
inplicatiois  about  guenllla  vulnerabilities.  The  first  implication  involves 
ideology  \dule  the  second  involves  technology.  A  third  inplication  can  be 
drawn  from  our  doctrine's  treatment  of  the  guerrilla's  moral  domain. 

De^ite  the  great  efforts  that  guerrilla  leaders  e)g)end  imbuing  their 
soldiers  with  ideology,  the  guerrilla's  faith  in  the  cause  can  be  brciken.  A 
traditional  focus  of  psychological  operations  in  counterguerrilla  warfare  is 
the  subject  of  legitimacy.  Legitimacy  revolves  around  the  citizenry's 
acceptance  of  their  government  or  leadership.  Historically,  revolutionary 
guerrillas  target  this  bend  between  the  populace  and  the  government  th^  wish 
to  replace.  Ccnversely,  the  struggle  for  legitimacy  and  the  guerrilla's 
dependence  on  the  populace  have  tended  to  focus  psychological  operations  of 
ocunterguerrilla  warfare  on  s^)arating  the  guerrilla  from  the  people.  While 
this  is  a  useful  endeavor,  the  guerrillas  themselves  should  be  attacked  ^ls 
well.  Discrediting  a  movement's  ideology  e?3pears  to  have  e)ctreroely  negative 
effects  on  the  guerrilla's  moral  domain.  Iherefore  a  considerable  portion  of 
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psychological  c^jerations  should  be  directed  at  breaking  the  guerrilla's 
belief  in  his  (or  her)  cause. 

Today  our  government  is  ina)cing  hard  choices  in  the  area  of  weapons 
procurement.  Conventional  wisdom  criticizes  the  wastefulness  and  lack  of 
utility  found  in  hi^  technology  weapons  designed  for  the  cold  war.  However, 
given  the  e}g)erience  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  Partisans,  hi*^  technology  weapons 
e^jpear  to  have  great  utility  in  oounterguerrilla  warfare.  High  technology 
wee^ns  have  proved  to  have  a  degrading  effect  an  guerrilla  morale. 

Hi^  technology  systems  —  stealth  bombers,  precision  guided  munitions 
and  advanced  reconnaissance,  surveillance  and  target  acquisition  (RSTA) 
equipment  —  could  reward  their  users  with  high  pay-offs  vhen  employed! to 

j 

threaten  much  of  the  sanctuary  the  guerrilla  seeks.  Like  the  B-52  and  Stuka, 

j 

skillful  use  of  these  weapons  could  devastate  a  guerrilla  movement's  moral 
domain.  Furthermore,  given  the  guerrilla's  vulnerability  to  units  like  LRRPs 

I 

and  Jaqdkommandos.  the  synergy  of  Special  Operations  Forces  and  precision 

guided  weapons  should  be  eiploited.  Inevitably  the  use  of  these  weapons 

I 

would  be  influenced  by  the  specific  nature  of  the  guerrilla  movement  and  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  area  of  operations. 

The  guerrilla  of  course,  will  strive  to  avoid  precision  attacks  by 
hugging  population  centers.  However,  these  tactics  cannot  entirely  avoid 
hi^  technology  precision  striJces.  While  guerrillas  may  hide  portions  of 
their  organizati^  in  urban  areas,  a  move  of  this  nature  may  ct^istrain  their 
activities  and  expose  other  vulnerabilities. 

Doctrine  derived  from  theory  provides  an  army  with  a  foundation  for 
training  and  organization.  Evolving  doctrine  is  an  army's  mechanism  of 
change.  If  we  expect  our  counterguerrilla  doctrine  to  be  useful  we  must 


ensure  that  it  is  fully  imbued  with  the  cxaxepts  of  accepted  theory. 
Therefore,  moral  donain  theory  should  form  part  of  the  foundation  of  our 
ocwnterguerrilla  doctrine. 


Army  formations  pr^aring  far  contingencies  involving  guerrilla  warfare 
should  look  to  Field  Manual  90-8.  Counterouerrilla  Oaerations  as  a  point  of 
departure.  As  written,  the  nenual  provides  a  multitude  of  tactics, 
techniques  and  procedures  for  fitting  the  guerrilla  in  the  physical  euid 
c^dxmetic  dcnains.  The  manual,  however,  pays  scant  attenticsi  to  the  will  of 
the  guerrilla  in  combat.  For  example,  under  the  heading  of  "Motivation  and 
discipline,"  FM  90-8  states: 

The  guerrilla  leaders  are  trained  and  motivated.  They  reinforce 
motivation  within  t>ie  guerrilla  force  throu^  the  inmediate 
education  of  discipline.  Usually  the  guerilla  is  devoted  to  a 
cause  admost  to  the  point  of  fanaticism. 

The  ccxitents  of  this  paragraph  are  indicative  of  the  attenticxi  given  to  the 

moral  domain  of  the  guerrilla  throu^iout  the  manual.  CXir  current 

oounterguerrilla  doctrine's  treatment  of  the  moral  domain  is  not  sufficient. 

The  implication  is  clear:  our  doctrine  should  explore  vulnerabilities  of  the 

guerrilla's  moral  domain  in  greater  detail. 

NO  matter  how  convincingly  our  senior  leaders  state  that  we  will 
carefully  choose  our  wars,  the  prerogative  will  not  belong  to  the  military. 

In  facing  the  challenges  of  the  post  -  Cold  War  envircmiment,  our  armed  forces 
must  maintain  the  capability  to  fi^t  and  win  any  form  of  conflict. 

Ubiquitous  in  recent  history,  gixerrilla  warfare  deserves  the  attention  of  our 
military.  Oounterguerrilla  tactics  have  cilready  been  explored  in  great 
detail  by  a  myriad  of  theorists.  However,  victory  in  the  moral  domain  may  be 
the  key  to  beating  the  guerrilla.  The  moral  domain  of  the  guerrilla  has 
escaped  close  scrutiny  and  remains  a  fertile  area  for  further  study. 
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